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Olive Street Canyon. This is one of the principal high buiklinp: groups of the 
main business district. High buildings on narrow streets, such as this, do not 
permit the sun's rays to reach the lower floors of these buildings as they should. 
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When a building intended for residential, commer- 
cial, or industrial purposes is to be erected, it is taken as 
a matter of course that the plans be first prepared by 
architects and engineers in such a way as to adapt the 
finished structure to meet the requirements which are to 
be subserved. It is clearly recognized that to proceed 
without such a plan would be ruinous. But when it comes 
to the application of this simple, common-sense idea to 
the planning of aggregates of such structures — to the phys- 
ical arrangement of towns or cities as a whole — we have 
been strangely remiss. Even the most casual observer 
must have noted the haphazard arrangement of build- 
ings ; the lack of definite grouping of structures with re- 
spect to their functions; the congestion here and the 
vacant tracts there ; and certainly all owners of property 
must have deplored the widespread tendency toward in- 
stability of values. So prevalent have these and other 
evils become that their menace lies less in allowing them 
to go unchecked than in the passive acceptance of the 
situation as an inherent and unavoidable fault of the 
social and economic system. 

City planning has for its object the overcoming of 
such evils. It proceeds in two well-defined directions. 
First, the deliberate and conscious control of public prop- 
erty such as the streets, parks, playgrounds and public 
buildings, and incidentally of all means of transporta- 
tion and of traffic movement ; second, the control of pri- 
vate property to such an extent as is necesary to conserve 
the general welfare of the community. 
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The first function of city planning, the control of pub- 
lic property, is clearly within the legal right of any com- 
munity, and involves no new feature save the fact that 
when its scope is made city wide it takes official cogni- 
zance of the organic unity of the entire community, and 
that the problem must be approached from the stand- 
point of a comprehensive survey of the totality of all re- 
quirements as distinguished from uncoordinated plans 
for merely local improvements. 

The second function of city planning, the control of 
private property, is embraced under the meaning of the 
terms '^zoning" or districting.'' It is a function less 
generally understood than the control of public property, 
but is clearly of the greatest importance if for no other 
reason than that private property constitutes the great 
bulk of the physical aspect of the community, and that 
the use or misuse of such property will either make or 
mar the aggregate. Obviously, there are limitations on 
the right of a community to impose restrictions or other- 
wise to control private property, and whatever form they 
may take they must still be within the scope of the police 
powers of the community, as defined, or in the future to 
be defined, by the courts. 

EVILS DUE TO LACK OF ZONING 

Overcrowding of Land 

Up to a certain limit, the value of a piece of land will 
increase as the number and size of buildings upon it in- 
crease, and as the number of people living or w^orking in 
those buildings becomes greater. But the significant 
fact is that there is a limit to the intensive use of land be- 
yond which values must decline. As the density of popu- 
lation becomes greater, the space required for pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic must likewise increase, and as these 
space requirements are conflicting, there must be a point 
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at which intensive development must cease if the highest 
efficiency is to be realized. 

But over and above such economic considerations, is 
the social consideration that a definite relation exists be- 
tween the health and morals of the population and the de- 
gree to which it is congested. Dense population brings 
in its train such evils as high infant mortality, tubercu- 
losis, adult crime and immorality and juvenile delin- 
quency. Buildings which house many people and which 
are so closely grouped as to do away with open sunlit 
yards afford little or no play space where children may 
play the innocent wholesome games toward which they 
turn naturally when given the chance; and juvenile crime, 
which has been defined as misdirected play, is the in- 
evitable result. 

The city has permitted such conditions to arise 
through its own negligence or short-sightedness. It must 
cure the evils and prevent their perpetuation. Prisons, 
hospitals and asylums are filled with people who are 
largely the victims of unfortunate and wholly preventable 
environment, but they do not remedy the conditions which 
make them necessary. If the money spent on them were 
devoted to the obvious corrective measure of providing 
suitable living conditions, the need for them, and the 
heavy expense they entail, would be largely done away 
with, at the same time that the well-being of the com- 
munity would be immeasurably improved. 

Inflation and Instability of Property Values 

As stated above, the value of property is increased 
up to a certain limit by greater intensiveness of use. But 
if congestion exceeds this limit, a reaction inevitably sets 
in and values will decline. Familiar illustrations are 
found in many districts where skyscraper conditions pre- 
vail. The first few high buildings enjoy a certain pop- 
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eyes in many apartment house districts in what we fondly 
refer to as the better class neighborhoods. 

A second cause of unstable land values, and one 
which is perhaps more serious, is the indiscriminate in- 
termingling of structures having nothing in common with 
each other. Residence districts often have great poten- 
tial value, which value lasts until the district is invaded 
by a store, factory or apartment house even, when un- 
usual decline of value occurs. If a district is inappro- 
priately located by reason of unusual growth or improper 
planning the invasion may be justifiable. More often, 
however, the invasion of one district by a building of an 
altogether different type is wholly unjustifiable. Great 
economic advantage may accrue to the invader, but this 
is many times offset by the loss to scores of occupants of 
the district invaded. 

Here also it is of first importance for the city to 
recognize and attempt to regulate haphazard growth with 
its consequent economic loss. Individuals are damaged, 
but the city is damaged most. The taxable earning power 
of the city is reduced, business is retarded and substan- 
tial expansion is limited. 



WHAT IS ZONING? 



''Districting'' or ''zoning" is the power of a city to 
control, to a limited extent, the character of all building 
development within the city. It means the establishment 
by the city of restrictions on the height, area (bulk) and 
use of all buildings. Zoning is a justifiable use of the 
police power in the interests of health, safety and the 
general welfare. To enforce a proper districting plan is 
to so fix growth and the tendencies of growth that sta- 
bility will replace chaos and the destructive element of 
uncertainty in city expansion will largely be removed. 
Appropriate character and intensity of the use of land 
cannot fail to insure permanence, preserve life, conserve 
resources and increase the amenities of life. 

Height 

Most cities limit the height of buildings. The limita- 
tions on height of buildings in European cities have been 
based almost entirely on the width of the street upon 
which the buildings face. In practically no European 
cities do buildings exceed 80 or 85 feet in height. Ameri- 
can cities have generally adopted an arbitrary height 
limitation Avhich, in most cases, has proved unsatisfac- 
tory, since the only reason for limiting the height of a 
building is to prevent its restricting the amount of air 
and sunlight about other buildings. Quite obviously, 
therefore, the height of a building, in general, should be 
determined in accordance with the width of the street it 
faces and the angle of projection of the sun's rays 
throughout the year. Light cannot penetrate to the lower 
floors of buildings which are unduly high on both sides 
of the street. 
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Most of the houses in St. Louis have been built on 
streets having an east and west direction to secure the 
benefit of the prevailing south and southwest winds of the 
summer months. Houses on east and west streets do not 
so easily secure sunlight as those upon a street having a 
north and south direction. The duration of the sunlight 
period on an east and west street is greater than that on 
a north and south street on the shortest day of the year, 
but the projection of the sun's rays to the lower floors of 
buildings on east and west streets is more difficult than 
on north and south streets where there are buildings of 
any height on both sides of the street. In other words, 
where buildings are high the sun's rays cannot penetrate 
to the lower floors. Just how high buildings can be built 
and yet permit the rays of the sun to reach the ground 
level of buildings on op|K)sit(' sidc^s of the street has been 
computed and is here given for several different streets 
in the city. 

Maximum Height of Buildings on Certain Streets Which Would Permit 
Direct Sunlight to Lower Floors of Buildings* 

Direction Width of Max. Height 
Street of Street Street of Bldgs. 

Delmar blvd. (West of Kingsh'hway) E-W 100 ft. 54 ft. 

Washington ave. (4th to Grand)... E-W 80-60 ft. 46-34 ft. 

St. Louis ave. (West of Grand) E-W 80-60 ft. 67-50 ft. 

Arsenal st. (West of Grand) . . . . E-W 80-60 ft. 43-32 ft. 

Bates st E-W 60 ft. 67 ft. 

California ave N-S 60 ft. 120 ft. 

These figures show that there is justification for more 
than an arbitrary height limitation upon buildings in St. 
Louis. ' 

Area 

While the restrictions on height of buildings can in- 
sure an adequate amount of light and air in the front and 
sometimes the rear, certain other restrictions are needed 



* Computed for shortest day of the year. 
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on the bulk of buildings in order to insure an adequate 
amount of light and air on all sides. This is usually se- 
cured through provisions for yards and courts. Restric- 
tions of this kind are already imposed through the various 
building code and tenement house laws, though they are 
not always fully adequate. Obviously, buildings in a 
single block should occupy such proportions of their re- 
spective lots that each may contribute to the same degree 
to the general supply of light and air. A building which 
covers 100% of a lot and which is several stories high is 
dependent on adjoining property for light and air. AVhen 
several adjoining properties are thus built upon they are 
unable to secure adequate light and air, with the result 
that each building becomes a detriment to the health of 
those who must live or work therein. It is necessary that 
restrictions on bulk be made for all classes of structures 
and not for dwellings alone. Restrictions on the bulk of 
buildings will not be a hardship, but will in most in- 
stances prove to be advantageous in that the building will 
secure all its necessary light and air from its own prop- 
erty without being dependent upon other properties for 
these fundamental necessities. 

Use 

There are five general types of districts which can 
well be established acording to the uses of buildings — (1) 
residential, (2) commercial, (3) industrial (excluding 
noxious industries), (4) unrestricted, and (5) undeter- 
mined. It may prove advantageous to subdivide the resi- 
dential district into two or three classes in each of which 
the restrictions will encourage the development of a uni- 
form class of structure, these three districts being re- 
spectively for detached single family dwellings, for small 
detached or semi-detached one and two-family dwellings, 
and for tenements and apartments. In residential dis- 
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tricts there would not be permitted any stores, factories 
or business of any kind, though schools, churches, clubs 
and institutions would be permitted. In a commercial 
district it would be permissible to construct residences, if 
desired, all forms of retail and wholesale business. In 
the industrial districts all forms of residences, commer- 
cial and industrial activities would be permitted, except- 
ing those which by reason of the emission of smoke, fumes 
or noise might generally be considered objectionable. 
This would include such things as chemical works, boiler 
works, reduction plants, gas plants, slaughter houses, 
soap works, stone yards, etc. In the unrestricted district 
all forms of residence, commerce and industry would be 
permitted. The undetermined districts would be those in 
which sufficient development has not yet taken place to 
warrant a prediction as to the nature of the restrictions 
wliieli sliould eventually be applied. 

DEFINITION OF A ^'DISTRICT^' OR ^^ZONE'^ 

By district or ^^zone'' is meant a part of a city 
block or any number of contiguous blocks. In general, 
the smallest district possible will be all of the lots of a 
single block which face on one street. The larger dis- 
tricts or zones will contain many contiguous city blocks. 

Zoning restrictions as applied to St. Louis should not 
be retroactive, or in other words, they should not require 
the removal of any structure or the prohibition of any 
use of a building which happens to fall within the zone re- 
stricted against such use. 



ZONING IN OTHER CITIES 

European cities have enforced zoning restrictions 
for many years. Only recently have American cities 
found that the courts would sustain reasonable restric- 
tions of this nature. In 1904 the city of Boston limited 
the height of all buildings within its boundaries by fixing 
two districts known as District A and District B, which, 
in general, limited the height of buildings above the street 
level to 125 feet in District A and to 80 feet in District B. 
These restrictions have been sustained by local and state 
courts and by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1909 the city of Los Angeles passed an ordinance 
wliich virtually divided the city into two districts, one for 
residential purposes, the balance for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes, though residences were not prohibited 
in the second district. These ordinances were different 
from those of all other cities in that a retroactive provi- 
sion was included which forced a number of small stores 
and at least one large industry to move. These ordi- 
nances were sustained in the local and state courts and 
recently by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Minneapolis, Minn., and Berkeley, Cal., enforce zon- 
ing restrictions only upon petition of property owners. 
Several types of districts for residential and industrial 
purposes have been established in these cities. 

New York city has adopted the most thorough zoning 
plan to be found either in this country or abroad. New 
York restrictions for height of buildings are based en- 
tirely upon street width, being respectively 21/2, 2, 11/2, 
V/i and 1 times as high as the width of the street upon 
which the building faces, the greater heights being per- 
mitted in the financial and commercial districts and the 
lesser heights applying to the residential districts. Cer- 
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tain modifications permit towers and spires to exceed the 
height limitations provided these do not cover more than 
one-fonrth the area of the lot, while greater height is per- 
mitted if set back from the street line. There are five 
different classes of bulk or area restrictions which, in 
general, permit buildings to occupy, in graded steps, 
from 100% to 30% of the area of the lot they occupy, 
there being certain additional restrictions governing the 
size of yards and courts. These area restrictions apply 
in general to districts which are used for industrial and 
warehouse purposes, business and commercial structures, 
tenements and apartment houses, small detached or semi- 
detached dwellings and large detached single family 
dwellings. There are five different kinds of use restric- 
tions — (1) residential, (2) business, (3) industrial (ex- 
cluding objectionable industries), (4) unrestricted, and 
(5) undetermined. 

The New York restrictions were adopted in July, 
1916. No unusual complications have arisen as a result 
of their adoption. The enforcement of the restrictions 
met with practically unanimous public approval and al- 
ready their beneficial effect can be seen in various parts 
of the city. 

Washington, D. C, has restrictions governing the 
height of buildings which, in general, permit a building to 
exceed in height the width of the street upon which it 
faces by 20 feet. In the residence portion of the city 
buildings are not permitted to exceed 80 feet in height. 




This row of six two-family dwellings was erected on the rear of a 4'5xl25 lot having 
three two-family dwellings on the street front. These rear dwellings happen to face an 
alley, but a similar set of structures on an adjoining lot have no alley frontage. Each 
building actually occupies a lot 15x45. While the buildings are only two stories high, 
the rate of occupancy is over 700 persons to the acre. Because of poor light many of 
the buildings are vacant. The zone plan will prohibit repetition of such congestion. 



WOULD ZONING BENEFIT ST. LOUIS? 

Uncertainty of growth in St. Louis has become a 
problem of serious concern. Large districts become de- 
populated and remain idle for want of a clear under- 
standing as to what the property can best be used for; 
the industrial districts are demanding room for expan- 
sion; industries are invading districts now largely oc- 
cupied for residential purposes; there has been a tre- 
mendous decline of property values on numerous streets 
between Twelfth street and Grand avenue; residential 
districts are continually shifting westward, leaving a 
vast amount of property which cannot all be absorbed by 
expansion of the commercial and industrial districts. Lack 
of permanent restrictions causes lack of permanency in 
neighborhoods. Many buildings of cheap construction 
are being erected as a direct result of instability of 
growth. 

These are conditions which cannot contribute to the 
economic advancement of any city or the welfare of its 
inhabitants. Steps should be taken to make impossible 
the spread, as well as the continued existence, of these 
disastrous evils from which the city now suffers. Every 
person is entitled to an adequate amount of light, air and 
sunshine and to a home which shall be free from objec- 
tionable environment. In so far as possible, it is the duty 
of the city to provide the opportunity for such environ- 
ment. 




IS ZONING LEGAL? 



Restrictions on the use of private property have 
usually been imposed in deeds of sale or by private 
covenant. Restrictions of this nature are not permanent 
and are wholly ineffectual, since they are often violated 
and are almost invariably completely abandoned upon 
their expiration. These private restrictions generally 
are prepared for the purpose of protecting specific prop- 
erties and are not conceived with the idea of protecting 
the general welfare of the entire city. Zoning restric- 
tions prepared by the city are, when reasonable, a jus- 
tifiable use of the police power in the interest of public 
health, safety and general welfare. For many years it 
was considered lawful for a property owner to use his 
property as he saw fit without any consideration being 
given to his neighbors. The courts have now recognized 
that individual freedom in the use of property is permis- 
sible only so far as it is not detrimental or injurious to 
the health, safety or welfare of the general public. 

The first municipal restrictions upon the develop- 
ment of private property sustained by the courts were 
the fire laws, designed to protect the safety of people liv- 
ing in close proximity. Later the courts also sustained 
restrictions in the form of building laws and tenement 
house codes governing the size and arrangement of build- 
ings in the interest of public health. Following this, re- 
strictions governing the height of buildings were also 
sustained in the courts as being in the interest of general 
health and safety. Meanwhile, restrictions on certain in- 
dustries or businesses which were considered objection- 
able or nuisances were also sustained in the courts. Later 
other restrictions on certain kinds of business and indus- 
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tries which were not nuisances in themselves, but were 
detrimental to the character of the neighborhood in which 
they existed, were sustained. 

From this it is quite evident that the courts will not 
look askance upon any set of restrictions governing the 
height, size or use of buildings which can clearly be shown 
to be reasonable and provided they are drawn in such a 
way as to promote health, safety and general welfare— 
the fundamental considerations for which the police 
power can be invoked. If the purpose of a zone plan ap- 
pears to place restrictions upon individual members of a 
community, such restrictions are merely an incident in 
conferring greater security and permanence to the com- 
munity as a whole. Individuals have profited at the ex- 
pense of the community. Is it probable that in an advanc- 
ing civilization the courts will continue to license individ- 
ual freedom where the community interest can clearly 
be shown as more important? 




